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Notes of the Month 


U.S. Bases in Britain 

THE incident of the U.S. RB4y bomber shot down over the 
Barents Sea, following closely upon the pre-Summit U2 affair, has 
highlighted a situation which has been described at various times 
as ‘unprecedented in times of peace’ (Mr Churchill in the House 
of Commons debate, 26 November 1951) and as ‘the most formid- 
able step taken by the late Government’ (House of Commons de- 
bate, 6 December 1951). The history of the post-war re-establish- 
ment of U.S. aircraft on bases in this country reads rather like a 
history of the British Constitution; the situation has developed 
with changing circumstances, in this case in a series of informal, 
unwritten secret agreements between successive British Prime 
Ministers and U.S. Presidents, and follows in direct line from the 
practices of war-time. 

On 31 December 1946 the U.S. Army Air Force authorities in 
Washington announced that agreement had been reached with the 
R.A.F. for the continuation in peace-time of war-time co-operation 
in staff methods, tactics, equipment and research between the two 
air forces; and on 1 January 1947 the British Air Ministry an- 
nounced this agreement for the exchange of officers in training. 
In January 1947 three high-ranking U.S. Army Air Force officers 
visited the R.A.F. and in June there were demonstration flights 
over Britain by nine U.S. B2g Superfortresses of the type used to 
drop atom bombs. In July 1948 sixty of these B2g U.S. Super- 
fortresses arrived at three R.A.F. stations in East Anglia; their 
arrival was described officially as ‘routine’, ‘for a short period of 
temporary duty’, ‘part of the normal long-range flight training pro- 
gramme’. 

On 28 July 1948 the Secretary of State for Air in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons announced that these U.S. 


1 It is interesting to note that a Soviet military writer, General Galaktionov, 
writing in The New Times, Moscow, commented that this agreement for joint 
training would doom Britain to ‘dependence on American military policy’. (New 
York Times, 2 February 1947.) 
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units were not visiting Britain ‘under a formal treaty’ but ‘under 
informal and longstanding arrangements between the two air forces 
for visits of goodwill and training purposes’. By September 1948 
there were ninety Bzg bombers at seven R.A.F. stations, and the 
former U.S. supply base at Burtonwood in Lancashire was re- 
opened to serve them. In answer to a question in the House on 
3 November 1948 the Secretary for Air announced that ‘it had not 
been decided how long these arrangements would continue.’ 

From that date the number of planes and of R.A.F. stations 
given over to their use increased until in June 1954 the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Defence announced that there 
were 45,000 U.S. military personnel in Great Britain. The arrange- 
ments for this undertaking were unpublished at the time, and when 
they were made public later were stated to rest on informal and 
unwritten understandings, but they were accepted by the British 
public—much to the surprise of high-ranking U.S. officials such 
as the U.S. Secretary of Defence Mr Forrestal (see his Diaries, 
pp. 428 and 460)—as a natural continuation of war-time co-opera- 
tion in the light of developments in the cold war (i.e. the Czech 
coup of February 1948 and the Berlin Air Lift). On some matters 
relating to the bases, such as the financial aspect, there were later 
written agreements, but on the whole, as Mr Macmillan explained 
in the House of Commons on 1g July 1960, ‘it has seemed better 
to rely on ad hoc discussions in the light of changing circumstances’. 
None of these arrangements with regard to the strategic bombers 
had anything to do with N.A.T.O., after the signing of that treaty 
in April 1949. The long-range bombers in this country have always 
come under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Strategic Air Command at Omaha (Nebraska). Only the tactical 
air force comes under the European Allied Command, with short- 
range bombers and reconnaissance fighters, such as those trans- 
ferred from France in the summer of 1979 after the refusal of 
General de Gaulle to allow N.A.T.O. nuclear stockpiles on French 
territory. 

It is not strange that U.S. officials should have been surprised 
by the unquestioning reception of their planes by the British Gov- 
ernment and public. As the Commander of the U.S. air forces in 
Britain told a press conference in June 1949, ‘never before in 
history has one first-class Power gone into another first-class 
Power’s country without any agreement. We were just told to 
come over and “‘we shall be pleased to have you”’.’ But the climate 
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of opinion at the time was still dominated by the memory of war- 
time co-operation and the desire to retain U.S. interest in Europe. 
‘There were some criticisms in the House of Commons that Britain 
was being turned into an aircraft carrier. On 19 April 1951 Mr 
Churchill referred to ‘the offensive atomic base in East Anglia’ and 
in his Guildhall speech in November 1951, after his return to 
power, he commented: ‘Under the late Government we took pecu- 
liar risks in providing the principal atomic base for the U.S. in 
East Anglia and in consequence placed ourselves in the very fore- 
front of Soviet antagonism.’ Mr Attlee denied in the House of 
Commons debate of 6 December 1951 that these bases were ever 
‘put forward specifically as a base for the atomic bomb against 
Russia’. But the presence of U.S. bombers on British soil was ac- 
cepted by the majority of both Parliament and public opinion in 
the country as an essential contribution to Western defence, and 
Mr Churchill, in answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
21 November 1951, paid tribute to the Labour Government for 
‘having had the wisdom and courage to make such a far-reaching 
step possible’ and stated that the U.S. aircraft would remain ‘so 
long as they are needed in the general interest of world peace and 
security’. 

The unwritten arrangements of 1948 ran parallel with top-level 
negotiations in Washington during December 1947 and January 
1948 between the U.S.A., Britain, and Canada over the sharing of 
atomic information. At Blair House in January 1948 a modus vivendi 
was worked out which overruled the Quebec Agreement of 1943! 
between Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt and abolished 
Britain’s powers of veto on the use of the atomic bomb. The final 
decision concerning the use of the bomb was left in the hands of 
the U.S. President and exclusive U.S. control brought matters in 
line with the McMahon Act of 1946 on the withholding of atomic 
information from other countries. In the Commons debate of 1 
April 1954 Mr Churchill attacked Mr Attlee for having abandoned 
the British veto on the use of the bomb, but the papers of Senator 
Vandenburg, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate, imply that he considered that the Senate required the 
abandonment of any British right of veto over the bomb as a quid 
pro quo for Marshall Aid.? A new Atomic Energy Act of August 


? Published in April 1954 as a White Paper, Cmd. 9123. 
® The Private Papers of Senator Vandenburg (New York, Houghton Mifflin, 
1952), p. 361. 
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1954 (Public Law 703, 83rd Congress) followed agreements signed 
in June with the United Kingdom and Canada, and empowered 
the President to transfer to friendly Powers of regional defence 
organizations data on the tactical use of atomic weapons, informa- 
tion on training for atomic warfare, and evaluation of the atomic 
capabilities of potential enemies, but the veto on the disclosure of 
the design or construction of atomic weapons remained until the 
amendment of the McMahon Act in July 1958, when such infor- 
mation was made available to allied countries which had already 
made ‘substantial progress’ in the development of such weapons, 
namely Great Britain.! 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 and the increasing 
pressure from the United States for possible all-out action against 
Communist China brought real danger of decisive difference on 
strategy between Britain and America. The Truman-Attlee Con- 
ference in Washington in December 1950 undoubtedly clarified the 
British position but, as Mr Churchill revealed in a debate on 
foreign affairs in the House of Commons on 26 February 1952, the 
United States 


on several occasions in the last year asked the British Government what 
military action they would agree to if certain things happened. On the 
first occasion in May 1951, before the Korean truce negotiations began, 
the late Foreign Secretary replied to an enquiry that His Majesty’s 
Government had decided that in the event of heavy air attacks from 
bases in China upon United Nations forces in Korea they would asso- 
ciate themselves with action not confined to Korea. . . Only they wished 
quite properly that they should be consulted beforehand. . . In Septem- 
ber the United States proposed that in the event of a breakdown of the 
armistice talks and the resumption of large-scale fighting in Korea, cer- 
tain action should be taken of a more limited character. . . Whereas in 
May the right of prior consultation had been required by the late Gov- 
ernment in the specific instance, before our consent could be assumed, 
in the more limited proposals of September the Socialist Government 
did not insist upon this right. In both cases Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that the decision of our predecessors was right. 


From these negotiations in 1951 can be presumed to stem the 
Truman-Attlee agreement of that October, referred to by Mr Mac- 
millan in his answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
12 December 1957 on the arrangements under which U.S. strategic 
bombers were based in Britain, namely, that ‘the use of the bases 
in an emergency was accepted to be a matter for joint decision by 


1 See Russia and the Western Powers in the Post-War World, by Margaret Cornell 
(London, O.U.P. for R.1.1.A., 1960), p. 36. 
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the two Governments in the light of circumstances prevailing at 
the time.’ This understanding depended upon no formal document 
but was accepted as a mutually satisfactory arrangement and as 
such was confirmed in a communiqué issued on g January 1952 
after the Churchill-Truman Conference in Washington and re- 
iterated as an arrangement with the Eisenhower administration 
following discussions between Mr Eden and Mr Dulles in Washing- 
ton in March 1953. 

Such a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ over so vital a matter as the con- 
trol of atomic bombers based in this country has inevitably raised 
many doubts as the strategic revolution has developed. In the 
House of Commons on 3 March 1955 the Prime Minister was 
asked the precise terms of the agreement between President Eisen- 
hower and himself ‘whereby U.S. aircraft based in Britain will not 
become engaged in operations of war without the prior consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government’, and an assurance was also sought that 
in no circumstances could the consent of the Government be pre- 
sumed in advance; the communiqué of 9 January 1952 was quoted 
in reply, with the addition that it might be supposed that ‘an im- 
mediate, destructive, surprise and treacherous attack with the 
hydrogen bomb upon this island might possibly be acted upon by 
our allies in the U.S. almost immediately without further or prior 
consultation.’ In a written answer to a question on g February 1955 
as to how much notice was needed for a denunciation of the agree- 
ment concerning the U.S. bases, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs replied that U.S. air force units ‘are stationed here under 
informal arrangements which do not call for notice of termination 
and which will continue so long as they are needed in the interests 
of world peace and security’. 

The pre-Summit U2 incident, and particularly the evidence 
about it before the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
have raised a number of questions as to the possibility of such 
espionage flights taking place from this country, and the RB47 
affair brought from the Prime Minister a statement in the House 
of Commons on 1g July that such reconnaissance flights as are 
countenanced by international law have been taking place con- 
tinually during the past twelve years by both British and U.S. 
planes. With regard to U2 espionage flights the Prime Minister 
reiterated his confidence in President Eisenhower’s undertaking 
that such flights would be discontinued in future. 

The crux of the matter of control was brought up during the 
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debate of 12 July 1960 by Sir H. Legge-Bourke when he said that 
‘one of the greatest anxieties which people in this country have is 
lest the military machine should become the dictator of political 
policy.’ Moreover, the RB47 incident has raised the whole question 
of the definition of ‘use in an emergency’ as laid down in the much- 
quoted communiqué of January 1952 and the doubt as to whether 
the original Attlee-Truman agreement on ‘joint decisions’ would 
cover such activities as reconnaissance flights of the RB47 type. 
The level at which this ‘joint decision’ is taken, whether at top or 
local level, is also in doubt. The opinion expressed by Mr Gaitskell 
and others that changes in nuclear strategy since the time of the 
Attlee-Truman agreement necessitate a new and more precise and 
formal agreement was rejected by the Prime Minister in the debate 
of 12 July, but he promised that he was ‘taking up with the Presi- 
dent whether there should be any modification or improvement’ of 
the working arrangements between the two Governments. 

He refused, as he had done in a similar debate on 14 July 1959, 
to reveal details of the procedure of discussion to be followed be- 
fore the command could be given for operational use of the U.S. 
nuclear forces stationed in this country; such revelations, he said, 
would not be in the national interest, but in the July 1959 debate 
he declared that they were satisfactory. “There are of course those 
who feel that the presence of the U.S. bases in this country is a 
threat to our national security,’ he said on 12 July 1960. ‘But I am 
bound to say that I think that there are many more of us who feel 
that their absence would be an even greater threat.’ 

More precise arrangements were made, however, when agree- 
ment was reached on the siting of U.S. ballistic rockets in this 
country. Arising from the Bermuda discussions between President 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan in March 1957 and the N.A.T.O. 
Summit meeting at the end of that year, a formal agreement was 
drawn up and published as a White Paper on 24 February 1958.! 
The United States agreed to supply to Great Britain a number of 
I.R.B.M.s and their related specialized equipment and to make 
available training assistance in order to facilitate their deployment 
by the British Government. They were to be sited at places agreed 
by the two Governments, Britain to provide the sites and support- 
ing facilities, and the ownership of the missiles was to pass to the 
British Government; but all nuclear warheads were to remain in 
full U.S. ownership, custody, and control, and decision to launch 
1Cmnd. 366. 
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the missiles was to be a matter for joint decision by the two Gov- 
ernments ‘in the same manner as the arrangement for taking deci- 
sions under the Attlee-Truman agreement’! 


A New Phase in the South Tyrol 

Ir was in 1953, when the Italians spoke of a plebiscite in the then 
Free Territory of Trieste, that the more extreme elements among 
the South Tyrolese, the German-speaking population of the Italian 
province of Alto Adige, first demanded the same thing. But the 
obvious implication that they wished to secede to Austria was em- 
phatically denied by all their responsible leaders. ‘This was still so 
when Dr Kreisky spoke of the South Tyrol at the United Nations 
in September 1959: at that time the Siidtirolervolkspartei (the 
party representing the German-speaking population in the South 
Tyrol), supported by Vienna, advocated only the separation of the 
Alto Adige from the Trentino and its complete autonomy within 
Italy. Indeed, although the South Tyrolese leaders emphasized the 
recognition of Austria’s official interest in the Alto Adige by Signor 
De Gasperi when he made his agreement with Dr Gruber in Sep- 
tember 1946, they still seemed embarrassed by the traditional ex- 
tremism of certain irredentist circles in Innsbruck. This extrem- 
ism, which hugged the notion of the historic entity of a ‘Tyrol con- 
taining the Trentino, strengthened the intransigent elements in 
Italy. 

In September 1959 the South Tyrolese question was also brought 
before the Council of Europe which recommended that it be re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice at The Hague. This 
proposal was agreeable to the Italian Government, which had ful- 
filled its obligations within the letter of the law. At that time the 
Austrians felt uncertain about forcing the issue at the United 
Nations as they were afraid of finding themselves backed by the 
Communist against the N.A.T.O. Powers. 

Today the situation has changed in striking fashion. After the 
Italian Government had on 25 June 1960 formally proposed a re- 
ference to The Hague, Dr Kreisky said this was nothing but a 
‘Njet’ to Austria’s demands, and on 6 July he referred the South 
Tyrolese question, as a danger to Austro-Italian relations, to the 
United Nations. By this time the South Tyrolese leaders were 
openly speaking of a plebiscite in the South ‘Tyrol, a vote, that is 
to say, as to whether the Alto Adige should remain in Italy or be 

’ Mr Sandys in the House of Commons, 24 February 1958. 
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transferred to Austria: the new challenge to the Brenner frontier 
was not repudiated by the Austrian Government. 

This important change in Austrian policy can be explained by 
the delaying tactics apparently adopted by the Italians in the direct 
negotiations between Rome and Vienna which began some two or 
three years ago. During 1960 the long governmental crisis in Italy, 
followed by Signor Tambroni’s exceedingly weak caretaker Gov- 
ernment which collapsed in July in favour of Signor Fanfani, 
brought these negotiations to a standstill, and it is not surprising 
that the Austrian Government should regard them as abortive. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the indignation of the 
South Tyrolese themselves has been stimulated by events in Africa. 
In 1959 they often referred to the example of Cyprus, but in 1960 
each fresh State to achieve independence in Africa reminded them 
of their own claim to self-determination, and they brushed aside 
the problem of the 33 per cent Italian population of the Alto Adige 
concentrated in its towns. As for the Austrian Government, it has 
no doubt decided that it can enrol the support of the growing Afro- 
Asian vote in the General Assembly of the United Nations. Mr 
Khrushchev’s exhortations, on his recent visit to Austria, demand- 
ing that the Austrian Government should reproach that of Italy 
for the N.A.T.O. bases on Italian territory, cannot have simplified 
relations between Vienna and Rome. 


CORRIGENDUM 
In relation to the article on ‘Present-Day Peru’ (The World Today, 
May 1960), at p. 210, the Editor’s attention has been drawn to the fact 
that there have been no border disputes between Peru and Chile since 
the signing of the treaty of Lima in 1929, which settled the dispute over 
two border provinces by assigning Takna to Peru and Arica to Chile. 


Austria, the Free Trade Area, and the 
Common Market 


An Austrian newspaper recently suggested that the Austrian 
Federal Government should hold its meetings in future in the 
restaurant of the Vienna Airport, for that would be the easiest place 
in which to encounter the various members of the Government. 
Their frequent journeyings go to show that, following on the solemn 
declaration of neutrality in the year 1955, Austria has not retreated 
into the ‘backyard of world history’ as some people then expected. 
The Hungarian revolution of October 1956 afforded the first proof 
that Austria, even if she wanted, could not keep out of world 
political disputes. At that time, far from being the ‘backyard of 
world history’, she constituted the most advanced Western position 
of the free world, able to provide shelter for the stream of refugees 
from Hungary. 

The economic division of Western Europe into the European 
Economic Community and the European Free Trade Area, and 
Austria’s membership of the latter, are less dramatic events, but 
their repercussions will affect Austria more than any other event 
since the conclusion of the State Treaty. The frequent foreign trips 
of members of the Austrian Cabinet are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with these decisions. And it is not only the Government 
which has been concerned in Austria with the problems of E.E.C. 
and E.F.'T.A. For the first time in a relatively long period, the man 
in the street has also taken an interest in the public discussions on 
this subject. The average Austrian may not always be well informed 
about the motives, significance, and implications of his Govern- 
ment’s political and economic decisions, but with the traditional 
understanding of the inhabitant of a small country with a great past 
he at least senses their implications. He feels instinctively that for 
various reasons Austria occupies a special position in Europe, that 
this special position makes the country a kind of ‘thirteenth guest’ 
at Europe’s table, and that Austria would also have been in the same 
somewhat uncomfortable position if she had become the seventh 
partner of the E.E.C. rather than the seventh partner of the 
E.F.T.A. 

What is this special position of Austria in Europe? Three facts 
should be stressed. First, until 1955 Austria was occupied by four 
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foreign Powers and could therefore only partially participate in the 
efforts for European union. She joined the Marshall Plan in 1948— 
despite the protests of the Soviet occupying Power—and became a 
member of the O.E.E.C. and the European Payments Union, but 
it was only after the conclusion of the State Treaty that she joined 
the Council of Europe and the United Nations. 

Secondly, on 26 October 1955, the Austrian Parliament, of its own 
free will, decided that Austria should be ‘permanently neutral’. 
This neutrality is exclusively of a military character. During the dis- 
cussions on E.F.T.A. which took place in Austria it emerged clearly 
that economic neutrality was not a practical possibility. Given the 
present state of armaments the connection between military and 
economic affairs is so close that it is often very difficult to draw a 
borderline. A neutral State has to exercise particular caution in 
delineating these frontiers. 

Thirdly, on the basis of the State Treaty, Austria is obliged to 
make unrequited deliveries of oil and commodities to the Soviet 
Union for some time. She therefore has certain economic ties with 
the Soviet bloc which she cannot sever unilaterally. 

Thus, given this special position of Austria, it is understandable 
that she should have joined the E.F.T.A., although at first glance 
she might appear to be an obvious partner for the E.E.C. She is 
situated between two big E.E.C. countries, the German Federal 
Republic and Italy; she borders on only one E.F.T.A. country, 
Switzerland. Her foreign trade is largely concentrated on the E.E.C. 
countries. Switzerland and Austria are the only two E.F.T.A. 
countries which have no direct access to the sea. Austria’s main 
ports for import and export (to the south Trieste, to the north 
mainly Hamburg and Bremen) are in the E.E.C. area. The nearest 
E.F.T.A. port is Copenhagen, where Austrian imports or exports 
are very seldom trans-shipped. 

Statistics further demonstrate the close connection of Austria 
with the E.E.C. countries. In 1958, 49-6 per cent of Austria’s export 
trade and 54-4 per cent of her import trade was with those countries, 
while only 10-6 per cent of her export and 11-2 per cent of her im- 
port trade was with E.F.T.A. countries. For some important com- 
modity groups the relationship with the E.E.C. area is even more 
significant: among Austria’s total exports, 96 per cent of live cattle, 
92-6 per cent of fuel, g1-5 per cent of timber, and 84-2 per cent of 
food are directed to the E.E.C. countries. During the discussions on 
Austria’s economic position in Europe it was rightly pointed out 
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that, in order to maintain the volume of her foreign trade at the 
existing level, a 10 per cent reduction in trade with the E.E.C. 
countries would have to be replaced by a 50 per cent increase in 
trade with the countries of E.F.T.A. Austria traditionally has a 
deficit in her trade balance and a surplus in her overall balance of 
payments. The difference is made up mainly by income from tour- 
ism, which in 1959 amounted to 5 -3 milliard schillings. In the field 
of tourism, too, there is no question about the main emphasis: more 
than 86 per cent of the tourists come from the E.E.C. area, 75 per 
cent of them being accounted for by the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

In view of this close connection with the E.E.C. area, it is obvious 
that it was for political reasons that Austria preferred to join the 
E.F.T.A. Her policy of neutrality, though not directly linked with 
this decision, was a contributing factor. True, there was nothing in 
the text of the declaration of neutrality of 26 October 1955 which 
might have given any grounds for maintaining that Austria’s 
membership in the E.E.C. would constitute a violation of it. 
Nevertheless her membership of E.E.C. would have implied a 
limitation of her sovereignty, which would in the future have made 
it more difficult or even impossible for her to pursue an attitude in 
accordance with her own conception of neutrality. The Austrian 
Federal Chancellor Julius Raab dealt extensively with this problem 
in the parliamentary debate of 23 March 1960 which preceded the 
ratification of the E.F.T.A. Agreement. He pointed out that Article 
3 of the E.E.C. Agreement provided among other things for a com- 
mon commercial policy vis-a-vis third countries as well as for the 
implementation of common social, agricultural, and transport 
policies. In accordance with Articles 111, 115, and 116 of that 
Agreement the organs of the E.E.C. will have the right, from the 
third stage of the transitional period onwards, to take binding de- 
cisions in matters of commercial and customs policy by a simple 
majority vote. In this connection Raab declared: 


Austria, a small and weak country, is situated in the midst of the field of 
tension between East and West at the frontier of the Western world. Her 
relations to the West and to the East must be carefully considered and 
cultivated. It is essential that Austria be truly independent and free in 
order to be able to shape these relations according to her own interests 
and according to her own experience and knowledge, without being 
subject to foreign influence. 


He added further that ‘Austrian neutrality would not prohibit 
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membership in the E.E.C., but the Austrian policy of neutrality 
must also take into account the possibility of various eventualities 
and must be ready and prepared to face each of these.’ 

Austria’s decision to join the E.F.T.A. was facilitated by the fact 
that her economic associations with the E.E.C. area are not as funda- 
mental as the statistical and economic data would seem at a first 
glance to indicate. It is true that half of her exports are directed to 
the E.E.C. countries, but only about 60 per cent of these are 
semi-manufactured and manufactured goods, whereas the re- 
mainder is made up of raw materials. One of the most important 
export commodities to the E.E.C. countries is timber, and for this 
product Austria is hardly likely to have to suffer discrimination 
since the E.E.C. countries can cover only about three-quarters of 
their requirements from their own supplies, while the rest must be 
imported. Consequently imports of timber either are duty-free or 
the import duty has been suspended. The situation in respect of 
livestock is somewhat similar. Another important export item is 
steel: Austria exports 50 per cent of her steel production, and half 
of this is directed to the E.E.C. countries. In the steel sector Austria 
has already been subjected to a discrimination of some 8 to 12 per 
cent as a consequence of the establishment of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, but in view of her lower production costs 
the setback to exports has so far been limited. 

On the other hand, Austria’s exports to the E.F.T.A. countries, 
which amount to 11 per cent of her total exports, are to a very large 
extent (go per cent) composed of semi-manufactures and manu- 
factures—of commodities, in fact, whose export can be expanded 
more easily than in the case of raw materials. It is a fact that during 
the first few months of 1960 Austrian exports to E.F.T.A. countries 
increased substantially. ‘Time will show whether in future the im- 
petus for this expansion through a drive for improved market re- 
search and intensified marketing efforts will be maintained. Before 
the Austrian Parliament ratified the E.F.T.A. Agreement there was 
much public and often heated discussion of the subject, in which 
not only competent experts but also many neophytes and outsiders 
took part, so that one sometimes felt inclined to vary a famous saying 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s: ‘Never before have so many people 
talked so much about a problem of which they understand so little.’ 
Economists talked about international law, international lawyers 
about economics, while the politicians cheerfully discussed both 
these aspects of the problem. 
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The Socialist Party leader, Vice-Chancellor Dr Pittermann, in 
supporting Austria’s membership of the E.F.T.A., even went so far 
as to state that membership of the E.E.C. might entail the danger of 
a new Anschluss, an argument which according to the principles of 
international law is completely untenable and which is politically 
dangerous in view of the future possibilities of European unifica- 
tion. Because of such statements it is hardly astonishing that some 
extreme conservatives in Western Austria were quick to denounce 
the E.F.T.A. as a ‘Socialist clan’, an idea which was fostered by the 
fact that the Austrian Foreign Minister Dr Kreisky spent the 
second World War as an émigré in Sweden and has subsequently 
maintained close contacts with the various Socialist Governments of 
the Scandinavian countries. Nevertheless, it is entirely unrealistic to 
attach the label of ‘Socialist’ to the E.F.T.A., given the political 
situation in the United Kingdom, Switzerland, and not least in 
Austria, to say nothing of Portugal. The differences of opinion about 
E.E.C. and E.F.T.A. in no wise reflected disagreement on the sub- 
ject between the leadership of the parties forming the Austrian 
coalition Government; rather, as in Britain, they cut across party 
lines. On the very day on which the deputies of the Austrian People’s 
Party and of the Socialist Party were deciding on participation in 
E.F.T.A., a leading Socialist weekly called that decision a ‘farewell 
to Europe’; a few days before, the Governor of Styria, one of the 
most prominent representatives of the People’s Party, had uttered 
the warning that ‘Austria must not starve in neutrality’. Such 
declarations clearly express the discomfort of the thirteenth guest 
at Europe’s table. Austria’s agriculture provides an example of the 
inevitable division of ideas on the subject: for almost all her agri- 
cultural exports are directed to the E.E.C. countries, but at the same 
time the E.F.T.A. Agreement, unlike that for the E.E.C., enables 
member countries to maintain tariff and quota protection in agri- 
culture. 

Does this mean that because of her peculiar position Austria is 
the weakest link in the chain of the seven E.F.T.A. countries? Such 
a view cannot be justified. As a result of her own post-war history, 
characterized by her long struggle to regain her freedom and inde- 
pendence, Austria has learned a lesson which is scrupulously 
observed by her Government and Parliament—that of absolute 
fidelity to contracts. Now that membership in E.F.T.A. has been 
decided upon, Austria will consequently adhere scrupulously to the 
obligations resulting from the Agreement. This does not exclude 
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further efforts on Austria’s part to prevent the economic division in 
Europe becoming permanent and to bring about an amalgamation 
of the two economic communities in accordance with earlier plans. 
For some time it was thought that such an amalgamation might 
come about in the form of a bilateral association between the E.E.C. 
and Austria. The Austrian Association of Industrialists, which as a 
private organization has more liberty of movement than the Govern- 
ment and the public authorities, sent one of the country’s best 
known economic experts, Dr Taucher, a Professor of Graz Uni- 
versity and former head of the E.R.P. Office, to Professor Hallstein 
in order to explore the possibilities for ‘forming a bridge’ (an ex- 
pression frequently used in Austria). The outcome of his explora- 
tions yielded the same result as the trip by the Danish Foreign 
Minister Krag to the capitals of all the E.E.C. conntries last year: 
a prerequisite condition for such a unilateral association is the 
acceptance by Austria of the common outer tariff of the E.E.C. 
Such a solution might easily lead to a situation in which her role of 
‘bridge’ would impose on Austria all the obligations of full E.E.C. 
member without according her the corresponding rights. 

From her position within the E.F.T.A., Austria will continue to 
be an untiring advocate of multilateral negotiations with the E.E.C. 
The Austrian representatives at the E.F.T.A. meetings were fore- 
most among those who desired the inclusion in the preamble of the 
E.F.T.A. Agreement of the declaration that the European Free 
Trade Association is not an ultimate aim, but a means for bringing 
about European-wide integration. Upon Austrian initiative the 
same idea was expressed in a special resolution taken by the Cabinet 
Ministers of the seven countries on the occasion of the initialing of 
the Agreement. For the same reason Austria requested at an early 
stage the reactivation of the O.E.E.C. as a meeting place for the 
E.E.C. and the E.F.T.A. This request has now been met by means 
of the expansion of O.E.E.C. to O.E.C.D. (the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development) which will include the 
U.S.A. and Canada. The pessimists assert that this new organiza- 
tion only proves that Europe cannot unite and therefore has re- 
course to world-wide solutions. The optimists, on the other hand, 
point out that the inclusion of the U.S.A. marks a definite advance, 
especially in view of the apparently unequivocal preference which 
the United States accords to the E.E.C. The surprise visit of the 
Austrian Minister of Commerce Dr Bock to Washington last April, 
which he utilized for discussions with the Secretary of Commerce 
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and Under-Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, had the purpose of 
creating a better understanding within the U.S. Government for the 
problems of the E.F.T.A. countries in general and of Austria in par- 
ticular. Austria also paid great attention to the voices from the 
E.E.C. area which warned about Dr Hallstein’s plans for accelera- 
tion. This was taken as proof of the fact that the consequences of a 
‘deep gulf’ between the E.E.C. and the E.F.T.A. are not feared by 
the E.F.T.A. countries alone. 

A survey of Austria’s position vis-a-vis the E.E.C. and the 
E.F.T.A. would be incomplete without reference to the internal 
domestic situation of the country. By comparison with her past, and 
also with other European countries, Austria finds herself today in a 
very favourable economic position. The Austrian national product 
increased by approximately 45 per cent between 1952 and 1958; 
only the Federal Republic of Germany shows a higher rate of in- 
crease (48 per cent), while the average increase of the national 
product for all E.E.C. countries during the same period amounted 
to 37 per cent. Austria also occupies third place in Europe as to 
expansion of exports, which in 1952-8 amounted to 81-3 per cent, 
surpassed only by the Federal Republic of Germany (118-3 per 
cent), and Italy (83 per cent). The development of prices and the 
cost of living has also been very favourable. Between 1952 and 1958 
the cost of living in Austria increased by 7 per cent, the same as in 
Switzerland. Over the same period the other European countries 
recorded rises in the cost of living of between 7-8 and 22-7 per cent. 

To this should be added the fact that by tradition the Austrian 
economy has acquired a great capacity for adjusting itself to chang- 
ing circumstances. One must bear in mind that within the past 
thirty years the country has undergone three major changes of 
structure. The dismantling of the Habsburg Monarchy deprived 
Austria of important sources of raw materials, of prosperous in- 
dustries, large markets, and a natural hinterland which provided 
access to the Adriatic. In the years 1918-30 Austria had to effect the 
transition from a large-scale to an efficient small-scale economy, 
which in turn became dependent on the expansion of exports and of 
tourism in order to achieve a satisfactory balance of payments. The 
world economic crisis of the ’thirties made this transition extremely 
difficult. The annexation by Germany in 1938 brought the second 
big change to the Austrian economy. The country was included in 
the German plans for rearmament, new industrial complexes de- 
veloped, and the traditional trading relations degenerated. Lastly, 
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the rebirth of Austria as a sovereign nation in 1945 presented fresh 
tasks for her economy. Apart from the reconstruction of the in- 
dustrial plants destroyed during the war, new markets for exports 
had to be opened up. After 1918 the share of the Eastern European 
countries in Austria’s foreign trade was more than 33 per cent of the 
total. After the Iron Curtain came down this was reduced to 
practically zero, and even now accounts for only about 15 per cent, 
with small prospects of any notable increase. But just as Austria 
has succeeded in finding substitutes for the loss of her traditional 
markets, so too it should be possible for her to counterbalance the 
changes in the market structure which will result from the recent 
economic developments in Europe. Austria’s facility for adjusting 
to changing circumstances, as well as the present strength of her 
economy, should suffice to dispel any surviving discomfort she may 
feel as the thirteenth guest at Europe’s table, even if the economic 
division of Europe into the ‘Six’ and the ‘Seven’ should last longer 
than many on both sides now hope. 


GOTTFRIED HEINDL 


South West Africa before the United 


Nations 


Over the past few years, South Africa’s affairs have been thoroughly 
probed and analysed outside her borders, despite her Govern- 
ment’s protestations that her racial policies, their causes and their 
effects, are her own concern alone. The shootings at Sharpeville and 
Langa in March 1960 sharply focused world opinion on the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a nation’s internal affairs, and in what cir- 
cumstances the world community, individually or collectively, is 
justified in intervening. Most informed observers outside the 
Union, and some within, believe the situation in South Africa 
to have reached a stalemate in which increasingly authoritarian 
methods will have to be used by the Government to enforce its 
policies against a growing tide of opposition, European as well as 
non-European, and that violent explosion is inevitable without 
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outside pressures of some kind. But this in itself is not sufficient 
reason, in international law, to justify intervention of any kind by 
other countries. The Charter of the United Nations allows that 
international forces may be used to restore order in any situation 
which represents a threat to international peace. The Union can at 
least argue that her policies within her borders do not constitute 
such a threat, any more than do, for example, French policies in 
Algeria or British policies in Northern Rhodesia and ‘Nyasaland. 

But the problem of South West Africa is of a different order 
altogether. The International Court of Justice at The Hague has 
given its opinion that South Africa cannot modify the status of this 
Mandated Territory without United Nations consent. When, there- 
fore, the question of South West Africa is raised for the fifteenth 
consecutive year at the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in September, it is likely to prove one of its most crucial debates. 
There is at stake not only the future of South West Africa itself 
but also the status of the United Nations Organization as a body 
capable of fulfilling its obligations—as well as the whole concept of 
international accountability originally enshrined in the Mandates 
system and inherited by the International Trusteeship system. 

South West Africa is a territory about the size of France which 
is bounded on the south and south-east by the Union of South 
Africa, on the east by the Bechuanaland Protectorate, on the north 
by Northern Rhodesia and Angola, and on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Together with Bechuanaland it constitutes a large part of 
the Union’s north-western frontier and western seaboard. In so far 
as such exists, it forms a natural economic and geographical unit 
with the Union. During the first World War, South African troops 
under General Botha invaded South West Africa and captured it 
from the Germans on behalf of the Allies. Since that time the 
Union has administered the territory, at first with and later without 
the blessing of the international community. 

The Mandates system of the League of Nations had its roots 
in world indignation at evidence of the maladministration and 
atrocities perpetrated in the German and Turkish colonial 
empires. The result was a decision to regard the colonial posses- 
sions of these nations not as the spoils of war, but as ‘sacred trusts 
of civilization’ to be administered on behalf of the international 
community. The clear intention was to restore justice and good 
government to the inhabitants of these territories until such time 
as they could govern themselves. Something of the solemnity of 
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these sentiments is revealed in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which reads as follows: 
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To those colonies which . . . are inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
Covenant. 


In South West Africa the administration had been particularly 
harsh. Only 15,000 out of the 80,000 Hereros survived a concerted 
German campaign to exterminate the tribe after a Herero rebellion. 
Those who remained were left impoverished and divided between 
South West Africa and Bechuanaland where the Chief and some of 
his people had taken refuge. Some of the atrocities of the German 
administration in South West Africa are recorded in a British 
Government Blue Book.! 

The five principal Allied and Associated Powers—Britain, 
France, the United States, Italy, and Japan—had the task of 
assigning the proposed Mandated territories to the administering 
authorities. The Mandate over South West Africa was conferred 
upon ‘His Britannic Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the 
Union of South Africa’. As the Mandatory, South Africa agreed to 
fulfil certain obligations, of which the following are the most 
important for our purposes: 


Article 2. The Mandatory shall promote to the utmost the moral well- 
being and social progress of the inhabitants of the territory. . . 

Article 3. The Mandatory shall see that the slave trade is prohibited and 
no forced labour is permitted, except for essential public works and 
services, and then only for adequate remuneration. 

Article 4. ...no military or naval bases shall be established or fortifica- 
tions erected in the territory.” 


South Africa was also required to submit annual reports to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and to transmit petitions to it 
from the inhabitants of the territory. During the inter-war period 
she carried out these obligations, though no petitions were in fact 
sent to the Commission. The Mandates Commission was an 
expert, not a political body: its members were appointed for their 


* Report on the Natives of South-West Africa and their Treatment by Germany 
(Cd. 9146), London, H.M.S.O., 1918. 

* Mandate for German South-West Africa (text in League of Nations, Official 
Journal, January/February 1921). 
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knowledge of problems relevant to the administration of these 
territories, and they were not responsible to their ‘home’ Govern- 
ments. Its decisions required unanimity. 

In 1934 South Africa began to press for the incorporation of 
South West Africa into the Union. Despite her cordial relations 
with the Mandates Commission (at that time South Africa’s inten- 
tions were apparently as good as those of any other Mandatory) 
this was never agreed to, although it was also not dismissed as a 
possibility. Since the second World War, increasing dissatisfaction 
with South Africa’s administration of the territory, and the grow- 
ing disparity between progress in South West Africa and that in 
other African ex-Mandates (subsequently Trusteeship territories), 
have placed South Africa on the defensive; and the possibility of 
incorporation with international approval has receded accordingly. 
A referendum held among the population of South West Africa in 
1946 resulted in a large majority in favour of incorporation; but it 
seems at least likely that the majority of the voters did not fully 
understand the terms of what they were voting for.’ 

After the war, when the United Nations Organization succeeded 
the League, the Mandates system was replaced by the Inter- 
national Trusteeship system. Every Mandatory Power except 
South Africa submitted a trusteeship agreement for those Man- 
dated territories which were not independent, and continued to 
administer them under the supervision of the General Assembly 
through the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. South West Africa 
is the only one of the original Mandated territories in Africa not to 
have achieved or been promised its independence under a demo- 
cratically elected government. 

South Africa has refused to submit a trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa on the ground that the lapse of the League 
implied the nullification of the Mandate, over which the sovereign 
rights, she claims, remain with South Africa. She refuses to accept 
the United Nations as the second party to her agreement over 
South West Africa; thus, she argues, the League having died, 
there is now no longer a second party to the agreement. She main- 
tains also that the United Nations cannot claim to have succeeded 
the League as guardian of the Mandate, since the supervisory pro- 
cedures differ from those of the Mandates Commission. Both the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship Committee are political 


1See ‘The International Status of South West Africa’, by Michael Scott 
(International Affairs, July 1958). 
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bodies composed of representatives of governments, and both may 
adopt resolutions by a two-thirds majority. 

In 1947 the Union Government submitted an annual report to 
the United Nations, while firmly maintaining that she was not 
legally obliged to do so. The report was pronounced unsatisfactory ; 
and in 1949, after the defeat of General Smuts’s Government, 
South Africa declared her intention ‘in the interests of administra- 
tion’ to discontinue reports, since these, she said, were being used 
as propaganda against the Government of the Union. Since then 
she has consistently refused either to submit annual reports or to 
transmit petitions from the inhabitants of the territory. In 1953 the 
General Assembly set up an Ad Hoc (now a permanent) Commit- 
tee on South West Africa to report annually on the administration 
of South West Africa, in lieu of reports by South Africa. South 
Africa has refused to co-operate in any way with this committee. 
Its members have not been given access to the territory, and its 
reports are based upon official government publications and evi- 
dence from petitioners. 

In 1958 South Africa departed from her principle not to nego- 
tiate with the United Nations. She agreed to discussions with a 
three-man Good Offices Committee, which was set up by the 
General Assembly to negotiate with South Africa ‘an international 
status’ for the territory. The Committee reported that the only 
suggestion involving the United Nations which the Union Govern- 
ment was prepared to consider was partition of the territory, the 
southern and central portion to be incorporated into the Union, 
the northern part to become a Trust territory administered by 
South Africa under the International Trusteeship system. This 
suggestion was rejected by the Trusteeship Committee on the 
ground that it implied a violation of the geographical integrity of 
the territory without the consent of its inhabitants. It was further 
pointed out that partition would not only give moral support to 
South Africa’s apartheid policies in the territories; in a very prac- 
tical way, it would also help her to implement them. Petitioners to 
the Trusteeship Committee declared themselves strongly opposed 
to partition, and the idea was not pursued. The negotiations of the 
Good Offices Committee in 1959 produced no results. 

So much for the negotiations. Despite her refusal to submit to 
supervision by the United Nations, South Africa claims to ad- 
minister South West Africa in the spirit of the Mandate. But the 
sixth Report of the Committee on South West Africa, which was 
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submitted last year, concluded that ‘the apparent intention of 
the Mandatory Power to continue to administer the Territory re- 
presents a situation contrary to the Mandates system, the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.”! 

‘This is hardly surprising when it is considered that South 
Africa’s administration of South West Africa is in almost all re- 
spects identical with that of the Union itself. Article 2 of the 
Mandate states that ‘the Mandatory has full powers of administra- 
tion and legislation over the territory subject to the present Man- 
date, and may apply the laws of the Union of South Africa to the 
territory.’ The Territorial Assembly of South West Africa retains 
the right to order its own fiscal policies, but in all other respects its 
authority is very much the same as that of a Provincial Council in 
South Africa. The executive head of the territory is an admini- 
strator appointed by the Union Minister of the Interior. 

In 1949 the South African Parliament was expanded to receive 
six members of its House of Assembly and two Senators, all of 
whom are elected by the European voters of South West Africa. 
Two further Senators are nominated by the Governor-General, 
one of them ‘mainly on the ground of his thorough acquaintance 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races of the 
territory’. This one nominee apart, non-Europeans are not repre- 
sented in the Union Parliament, in the Territorial Assembly, or in 
the urban councils, nor may they stand for election to any of these 
representative bodies. The value to them of their representation 
through a nominated Senator may be judged from the following 
extract from a speech made in the Union Senate by Dr Vedder, 
representative of South West Africa’s non-Europeans: 


In South West Africa the foundations of apartheid were laid fifty years 
ago. . . We already have the institution of reserves, and the Union 
government has continued along these lines. The German government 
started this. . . The mixing between Europeans and non-Europeans has 
since 1918 been prohibited by law. . . It is obvious that upon working 
days Europeans and Natives have to work together, but at 9 o’clock at 
curfew all the Natives have to be in their locations and are not seen in 
the town after this time unless they have a permit. . . In South West 
Africa we have the only country in the world where apartheid has been 
exercised in an increasing degree for fifty years.’ 


U.N. General Assembly Official Records, 14th Session, Supplement No. 12, 


P. 33. 
* Hansard (South Africa), Senate, 28 May 1956, 
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Since 1954 the Union Department of Bantu Administration has 
been responsible for the administration of African affairs in South 
West Africa. Africans are required to carry passes, and they may 
not move about the country without official permission, seek work 
in an urban area without special qualifications, take part in trade 
union activities, or hold political meetings without permission. 
Even residence in one of the ‘Reserves’ requires a permit. In brief, 
non-Europeans in South West Africa have no automatic right to 
reside or work anywhere in the territory, none of the elementary 
rights to freedom of speech, movement, or assembly normally 
assumed in democratic countries, and no voice whatever in their 
own government. 

The total population of this large and prosperous territory is 
only about 540,000, of whom 66,000 are Europeans, 21,000 are 
people of mixed race, and 432,000 are Africans. Its wealth is 
derived largely from minerals, mainly diamonds and base metals, 
and concessions have been granted for oil prospecting. There is 
very little secondary industry, but Persian lamb pelts, fish, and 
dairy products each contribute substantially to a rapidly expanding 
economy. The wealth of South West Africa may well be a signifi- 
cant factor in South Africa’s refusal to concede international rights 
over it. 

Both the people and the wealth of South West Africa are un- 
evenly distributed over its area. For Europeans the standard of 
living is, on an average, even higher than that in South Africa; but 
the average wage for an African worker in the capital of Windhoek 
is only £8 a month. 

In the far north of the territory live the Ovambo and the Oka- 
vango tribes which number over 270,000 people. In these 
‘Reserves’ local administration is left largely to the traditional 
tribal authorities: in the rest of the territory, known as the Police 
Zone, European local administration and policing prevail. Ovambo- 
land and Okavangoland contain, potentially, some of the richest 
farming lands in South West Africa, but development such as 
irrigation and damming has not been undertaken, and many of the 
Ovambo people have left the reserve in search of employment in 
the mines. The central and southern areas contain all the mineral 
wealth of the territory, the two ports of Walvis Bay and Swakop- 
mund, and most of the developed farming lands. European settle- 
ment is concentrated round the mining areas, the capital of 
Windhoek, the ports, and scattered market towns. African tribes 
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other than the Ovambo live in eight separate demarcated ‘Reserves’ 
within the Police Zone. 

The Hereros have been associated more than any other tribe 
with the African protest against their European rulers. They are 
a proud and intelligent people whose traditional home was in the 
southern areas of the territory. They were therefore the first to 
come in contact with the German missionaries, teachers, and 
rulers, and to imbibe the Christianity and the education which 
were offered to them. Following the war with their German 
rulers, the tribe is now divided: some 50,000 live in South West 
Africa and about 11,000 in Bechuanaland, but owing to their 
tribal coherence the two sections have remained in close contact 
with each other. 

Under the leadership of Chief Hosea Kutako of the Hereros, and 
with the growing support of the Namas, Bergdamaras, and 
Ovambo tribes, the South West Africa National Union has been 
established to channel the protests of the non-white population of 
the territory. It is not a revolutionary movement or even a national- 
ist one in the militant sense in which the term is usually understood. 
Chief Hosea Kutako himself is an elderly, traditionalist leader, 
who speaks no English, preaches non-violent resistance, and is a 
staunch Christian. Whereas the hallmark of most African national- 
ist movements is generally the demand for voting rights, the chief 
articulated grievance of the Hereros, the most ‘rebellious’ of the 
South West African tribes, has been the removal of their lands. 
Since the South African Government became responsible for the 
territory, more land has been taken from the Africans for settling 
white immigrants than was taken during the entire period of the 
German administration. Finally, it should be said of African 
‘nationalism’ in South West Africa that it is directed almost 
entirely to the United Nations, in the form of constant petitions. 
It is to the General Assembly that the Africans in South West 
Africa look for a just and humane determination of the future of 
the territory. 

European politics in South West Africa largely reflect political 
divisions in South Africa. About one-third of the 66,000 Europeans 
are Germans, about half Afrikaners, and the rest English. The 
Germans form a culturally cohesive community, whose political 
sympathies have always been with the Nationalist Party of South 
Africa. This is partly because some of their leaders were interned 
during the war by the United Party Government of General 
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Smuts for sympathies with the Nazi cause, and this has alienated 
them from the United South West Africa Party, which is allied with 
the United Party of South Africa. All of the territory’s nine 
elected members of Parliament were returned as Nationalists, 
although one, Mr J. P. du Plessis Basson, was recently expelled 
from his party caucus. Despite the fact that it has not been able to 
win a seat, the United South West Africa Party has substantial 
support in the territory: in the last elections in 1958 it polled 
11,568 votes to the Nationalist Party’s 16,388. 

The chief policy difference between the two parties lies in their 
approach to the territory’s incorporation into the Union and to 
Afrikaner nationalism. The Nationalist Party has always favoured 
incorporation; although on this issue they lack the whole-hearted 
support of the German community which dislikes the idea of 
becoming a tiny minority within a greater Union of South Africa. 
But they do not actively oppose the Nationalist Party on this issue. 
The United South West Africa Party is opposed to incorporation ; 
it recognizes the existence of the Mandate, but only for the pur- 
pose of proposing its formal termination and the establishment of an 
independent South West Africa separate from South Africa. It dis- 
likes the exclusive Afrikaner nationalism of the Nationalist Party. 

On race policy the differences between the two parties are less 
fundamental. The United South West Africa Party is opposed to 
the doctrinaire application of apartheid, which sometimes threatens 
the economic interests of its members and, it argues, produces 
‘unnecessary’ bitterness among non-Europeans. But it would be 
wrong to assume that a fundamental change in race policy would 
gain any significant support among the present electorate of South 
West Africa, and no political party proposes any effective change 
in the composition of the electorate. 

The question therefore arises, how can the United Nations 
fulfil its obligations towards the inhabitants of South West Africa? 
The General Assembly has already sought and obtained from the 
International Court an advisory opinion (in 1950) and two sub- 
sidiary opinions (in 1955 and 1956) on the international status of 
South West Africa. The gist of its conclusions are given as follows 
in the sixth report of the Committee on South West Africa: 

The obligations of the Mandatory continue unimpaired with this dif- 


ference, that the supervisory functions exercised by the Council of the 
League of Nations are now to be exercised by the United Nations,’ 


1U.N., G.A.O.R., 14th Session, Supplement No, 12, p. 5. 
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By a small majority the Court found that South Africa is not 
legally obliged to submit a Trusteeship agreement for South West 
Africa. But it also declared that the Union is not entitled to alter, 
unilaterally, the international status of the territory; and that she is 
obliged to submit annual reports of her administration, and to 
transmit petitions from the inhabitants of South West Africa. 
South Africa has consistently refused to comply with this decision 
of the Court given in 1950. 

In two subsidiary opinions of 1955 and 1956, the Court declared 
the present procedures of the Trusteeship Committee and the 
General Assembly to approximate closely enough to those of the 
Mandates Commission for them to qualify as legitimate successors 
of the Commission. Again, these opinions did not alter South 
Africa’s attitude. She rests on the legal fact that since these 
decisions of the Court are advisory opinions, they are not binding 
upon her. 

South Africa having failed to respond both to the moral ob- 
ligation to regard an opinion of the Court and to negotiations 
offered by the United Nations, it is now proposed to invoke the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in a contentious proceeding 
against her. Article 7 of the Mandate agreement states that: 

The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever shall arise 

between the Mandatory and another member of the League of Nations 
relating to the application or the interpretation of the provisions of the 
Mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice. . . 
In its 1950 opinion the International Court declared that under this 
Article (as well as under Article 37 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice!) South Africa is subject to its compulsory 
jurisdiction in relation to South West Africa. 

At the Conference of Independent African States held in Addis 
Ababa in June 1960, it was announced that the Governments of 
Liberia and Ethiopia, both former members of the League of 
Nations, intend to institute contentious proceedings against South 
Africa over her administration of South West Africa. If these pro- 
ceedings succeed, and if South Africa refuses to comply with the 
Court’s judgement, the other party (Liberia and/or Ethiopia) has 
recourse to the Security Council for its enforcement of the 
decision. 


! The effect of Article 37 of the Court’s Statute is simply to substitute the 
International Court of Justice for the now defunct Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 
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There are three main difficulties involved in this approach. 
First, it is likely to take several years, if we are to judge by previous 
proceedings of this nature. Secondly, it is not altogether clear how 
far the Court’s jurisdiction extends under Article 7. South Africa 
could at least argue that in law neither Liberia nor Ethiopia, as 
individual States, has a dispute with her over South West Africa, 
since it was the League of Nations as a body, and not its members 
as individual States, which was the second party to the Mandate 
agreement. Whether or not South Africa could sustain such a case, 
she would probably use it; and in any event the outcome of the case 
would depend upon what the Court declared to be the nature of 
the dispute between South Africa and the other party. In other 
words, there are a number of jurisdictional points which are still 
obscure, and which, at best, would delay the Court’s judgement 
and, at worst, might produce a limited or uncertain judgement. 
Thirdly, the enforcement of the judgement would require a poli- 
tical decision by members of the Security Council no less because 
it is a binding judgement than if it took the form of an advisory 
opinion. On the other hand, of course, such a political decision 
may be more likely to follow a binding judgement than an advisory 
opinion. 

It might therefore expedite the whole process if the General 
Assembly were simply to ask the Court for another advisory 
opinion, this time concerning not the status of the territory, which 
has already been defined, but the action which the United Nations 
is entitled to take in view of South Africa’s refusal to fulfil her 
obligations in international law. The General Assembly might, for 
instance, ask the Court for a ruling as to whether South Africa is in 
breach of the Mandate agreement by virtue of her administration 
and her refusal to submit to international supervision; and if so, 
whether this breach justifies the revocation of the Mandate by the 
United Nations. A clear answer from the Court on these issues 
would probably provide as good a legal justification for revoking 
the Mandate, or for ensuring its proper fulfilment, as would a 
binding judgement. It must be remembered that even a binding 
judgement is not automatically enforceable, but requires a com- 
posite political decision by members of the United Nations. 

The outcome of any such course of action depends very much 
upon Britain’s attitude at the United Nations. In the past she has 
supported South Africa, largely on the ground that the super- 
visory procedures of the United Nations are not sufficiently close 
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to those of the Mandates Commission to oblige South Africa to 
submit to them. On the other hand, in April of this year Britain 
abstained from the vote in the Security Council on South Africa’s 
conduct at Sharpeville and Langa; and this might presage a 
change in her international approach to South Africa. Mr Mac- 
millan’s speech in Cape Town on 3 February 1960 and his part in 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference this year also 
suggest that the British Government might be unwilling to continue 
supporting South Africa unconditionally in international affairs. 

If this inference is correct, South Africa will find herself with no 
powerful support at the United Nations. This in itself is likely to 
encourage a more flexible approach on her part: as long as she 
could rely on British support, South Africa has felt herself strong 
enough to risk defying the United Nations. At the last session of 
the United Nations in October 1959, the Union delegate showed 
signs of a willingness to negotiate which could only arise from a 
recognition of the gravity of South Africa’s increasing isolation. 
Settlement by negotiation is clearly preferable to a head-on clash 
with the international community. It is just conceivable that South 
Africa will be induced to negotiate if there is no other alternative 
open to her. It is extremely unlikely if she can expect continued 
support from Britain at the United Nations. 


M. R. 


Political Forces in Venezuela 


THE BACKGROUND 


PoLitics in contemporary Venezuela centre around a power 
struggle between two major groups of forces. One represents the 
traditional order—the land barons, the politically inclined military 
officers, the large merchants, the conservative clergy—all those 
élite elements that dominated the Republic from the beginnings of 
nationhood down to the end of the second World War. They repre- 
sent the status quo. Their outlook is static. They resist change. The 
other represents the masses of the people—the white-collar workers, 
organized labour, the landless peasantry—all those popular ele- 
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ments aspiring to a better life. The latter is a revolutionary force. It 
proposes fundamental reform. It demands popular rule, redistri- 
bution of wealth, new class alignments. Thus the great political 
struggle between the two is fraught with far-reaching economic and 
social issues. Venezuela today is in the throes of a painful process 
of revolutionary transformation. The upheaval is still in the early 
stages. 

Venezuela came into existence as an independent State in 1830 
when the rich landowners encouraged the military to declare inde- 
pendence from Gran Colombia. Though the objectives of the land- 
owners and the army officers were dissimilar, they were not in con- 
flict. For the rural aristocracy did not have political aspirations. 
They merely wished to perpetuate the manorial socio-economic 
system that had characterized the colonial era. So long as their 
wealth, properties, privileges, and status were preserved, they pre- 
ferred to eschew political responsibility. 

Into the political vacuum created by the disappearance of Spanish 
royal authority, then, there quite naturally moved the warrior 
element that had led the revolutionary forces to victory over Spain. 
Politics, to the army leaders, were viewed as opportunities to obtain 
power, wealth, and social prestige. Though the competing military 
politicians kept nineteenth-century Venezuelan political processes 
in turmoil, the feudal character of the socio-economic structure 
was not seriously disturbed. The caudillos displayed little inclina- 
tion towards improving the lot of the poverty-stricken, politically 
apathetic, and illiterate masses; instead they sought to work within 
the existing system, using their political offices—as did, for ex- 
ample, Antonio Guzman Blanco (1870-88) and Juan Vicente 
Gomez (1908—35)—to amass great fortunes and become a part of the 
landed élite themselves. 

For more than a century, this military/land-baron diarchy held 
complete political sway. Closely associated with them, in the be- 
ginning, was the Catholic Church hierarchy. As in colonial times, 
the Church was a wealthy corporate institution with an extremely 
conservative socio-political outlook. Until crushed by Guzman 
Blanco’s anti-clericalism in the late nineteenth century, the Church 
connived with, and supported, the landed and military oligarchs to 
preserve the status quo. 

Until the October 1945 revolution, political power in Venezuela 
had been exercised by various regional caudillos who successively 
seized control of the capital. The ruling military clique was gener- 
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ally allied with the landed gentry, for the principal aims of both 
groups were the maintenance of order and the preservation of the 
status quo. 

For a generation prior to 1945, however, the Venezuelan economy 
and society had been undergoing a fundamental transformation 
which rendered political control by the generals and the land barons 
more and more anachronistic. It was the development of the oil 
industry in the 1920s that marked the beginning of the end of the 
traditional order. The oil boom forced the hitherto rural-oriented 
economy of Venezuela to give way to industrialization and urbani- 
zation. An economy that was almost exclusively agricultural in 1920 
had been transformed by 1945 into one that was both industrial and 
agricultural. 

These drastic economic changes were major causes—and also 
partial effects—of profound social changes. The traditional ruling 
elements began to be challenged as emerging new social groups— 
labour and the middle class—started to reshape the Venezuelan 
environment. The absorbing force of oil development and the con- 
sequent meteoric growth of cities such as Caracas and Maracaibo 
sucked in labour from the farms and stimulated the rapid growth of 
middle-class and labour groups. Thus Venezuelan society no longer 
consisted solely of an élite corps of generals and land barons, an 
insignificant professional and commercial middle class, and a great 
mass of illiterate rural peons. By the time of the second World War 
there had begun to appear industrial entrepreneurs and small 
capitalists, larger professional groups, and large bodies of literate 
wage-earners in the cities and the oil fields. It was these new urban- 
oriented and industry-oriented groups which brought pressures to 
bear for fundamental political change. 

The chief political vehicle for these new groups was the Accion 
Democratica (A.D.) party, the labour-leftist reform organization 
which first campaigned for universal suffrage, an end to political 
rule by the military, genuine representative government, more 
rapid industrialization, agrarian reform, more public health facili- 
ties, more welfare measures, and universal education. 

Despite the sweeping economic and social changes and the 
growth of a large popular opposition party, traditionalist elements 
were able to resist the mounting popular pressures until 1945. The 
international crisis produced by the World War had helped to 
freeze the Isaias Medina regime (1941-5) in power so long as the 
security of the hemisphere was threatened. But the war also pro- 
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duced pressures that made the maintenance of the status quo pro- 
gressively more difficult. As economic development and social 
change intensified under the war-time stimulus, the pressures upon 
the anachronistic political system became unbearable. Civilian foes 
of the status quo were joined by military ones, young officers restless 
under a static armed forces organization that offered little oppor- 
tunity for change and advancement. The upshot of this alliance 
between the A.D. and the junior officers was the revolution of Oc- 
tober 1945, an event which marked the attainment, for the first 
time, of political power by the Venezuelan people. A struggle for 
power between the traditionalists and the social revolutionary 
forces has raged ever since. 

Accién Democratica, which represented Venezuela’s hitherto 
ignored lower and middle income groups, quickly launched a broad 
programme of fundamental reforms. Under the aegis of the party’s 
political and intellectual leader, Romulo Betancourt, taxes on the 
foreign oil companies and the larger Venezuelan businesses were 
sharply increased; labour was encouraged to become organized, 
and its wages and welfare benefits were improved; a thorough 
reorganization of the educational system was begun with a view to 
reducing illiteracy ; economic development and diversification pro- 
grammes were set in motion; and a blueprint for land reform was 
drawn up. To get a verdict on its programme, the A.D. went to 
the people. After providing for universal suffrage, in the liberal 
democratic Constitution of 1947, it selected as its candidate for 
the Presidency the novelist Romulo Gallegos, and elected him by 
an overwhelming majority. 

But the young officers who had launched the popular-liberalizing 
revolution of 1945 began, after 1947, to become dissatisfied with the 
A.D.’s radical programme. After several attempts had failed, a 
coup d’état succeeded in November 1948. Accién Democratica was 
ousted and outlawed, and the army once more took charge of the 
government. They decided to halt the political and social revolution 
and resume their long tradition of exclusive domination of Vene- 
zuela’s politics. A military junta ruled until 1953, when Colonel 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, after staging a notorious electoral farce 
which clearly demonstrated popular antipathy to him, assumed the 
office of President. For the next five years he ruled as an absolutist 
military dictator. The political reforms introduced by the A.D. dis- 
appeared. The material gains achieved by the lower and middle in- 
come groups were preserved, but few new ones were introduced. 
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In January 1958 the dictatorship, which appeared firmly en- 
trenched, succumbed with surprising ease to naval and air force 
opposition backed by the populace. A revolutionary junta then ar- 
ranged for free elections, which were won in late 1958 by Accién 
Democratica. Early in 1959 Betancourt was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent. He is now reactivating the long-range political, economic, and 
social reform programme which he had initiated in 1945. 

The political situation in Venezuela today can perhaps best be 
understood by a consideration of the various components that make 
up the whole power complex. 


THE LANDOWNERS 


The large landowners account for only 2 per cent of the rural 
population, yet they own 75 per cent of the country’s arable land. 
Title to many of their estates dates from the colonial era. So power- 
ful has been this propertied element that throughout Venezuela’s 
entire history it has been impossible to impose any kind of tax on 
land. 

The notion that the landed oligarchy ought to share some of their 
common holdings with the 350,000 landless peasant families was 
first fostered by a Venezuelan Government in the years 1945-8. 
Even though it was proposed that only idle or ill-utilized lands 
should be distributed, and that the owners should be justly com- 
pensated, the landed oligarchy nevertheless bitterly resisted land 
reform at every turn. It was probably more than coincidental that 
the military coup against the A.D. in November 1948 occurred 
very soon after the passage of an agrarian reform law and before this 
law could be implemented. It has been a traditional tactic of the 
landed élite to support the opposition to any government that pro- 
poses to tax or, more recently, to expropriate their lands. 

A new agrarian reform law, very similar to the law of 1948, came 
into effect on 5 March 1960. The landowners are, in general, de- 
termined to resist implementation of the law by every means at 
their disposal. By themselves, they are so small in numbers that they 
can exert little effective legal political pressure. Their main hope is 
again to provoke the armed forces to intervene and oust the present 
Government. Of the three components of the traditional order, this 
landholding element is the most adamant in its attachment to the 
old system and in its resistance to change. It has refused to com- 
promise in any way with the new revolutionary forces that are now 
attempting to remake the Venezuelan economy and society. 

c 
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Though the bulk of the nation’s real estate is controlled by a very 
small minority of the population, an even smaller group, that of the 
army officers, which today numbers less than two thousand, has 
traditionally dominated the country’s politics. ‘Venezuela is a 
barracks,’ said its founder, General Simon Bolivar at the time of 
independence, and it remained a barracks for more than a century. 
The history of Venezuela can almost be told in the lives of its mili- 
tary dictators. 

Military rule began with the wars for independence. The soldiers 
who created the nation insisted on ruling it. The few nineteenth- 
century attempts of civilians to exert political influence were short- 
lived, as the army arrogated to itself a governing monopoly. In the 
eyes of the military, civilian rule was deemed synonymous with 
political irresponsibility and administrative incompetence. 

During the early nineteenth century this military intolerance of 
civilian political control did not represent selfish praetorianism. The 
army at first considered that its role lay in filling a political vacuum 
until such time as responsible civilian parties emerged. But with 
the passage of time and the dying-off of the revolutionary heroes, 
the patriotism characteristic of early military rulers such as Siméon 
Bolivar and José Antonio Paez began to wane. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Venezuelan politics were virtually reduced to a 
battle between competing factions of the armed forces. Particu- 
larly in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the caste spirit of 
the military became firmly imbedded, and the armed forces became 
an essentially predatory institution. Their internecine struggle was 
little more than a fight for control of the nation’s treasury. During 
the twentieth century the military caste insisted on exclusive 
political control right down to the October 1945 revolution. Sub- 
sequently they merely shared control with the A.D. for three years 
and then restored their traditional political monopoly in the decade 
1948-58. 

Since February 1959, for the first time in Venezuela’s history, 
except for brief periods of less than a year’s duration, there has been 
civilian government in Venezuela. This in no sense means that 
civilian forces have come to dominate the military, nor that they are 
at liberty to take actions which might adversely affect the interests of 
the armed forces. Such tactics led to the overthrow of the A.D. in 
1948; the armed forces simply refused to accept either a reduction 
in status to that of a mere police force or the building up of a civilian 
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militia as a counterpoise to the regular army. Also, they interpreted 
the A.D.’s vigorous efforts to de-politicize the army as little more 
than a veiled attempt to subvert the armed forces. 

Well aware of the military’s power to oust him, President Betan- 
court is treating the armed forces with great caution and respect. 
He has deliberately over-emphasized the ‘important’ military role 
which the army (10,000 strong), the navy (2,500), and the air force 
(5,000) exercise in protecting the nation’s boundaries and preserv- 
ing order. He is not attempting to develop counterpoises to the 
overwhelming ultimate political power of the military. 

A sort of gentleman’s understanding appears to exist. The ad- 
ministration is allowing the armed forces to function as a virtually 
autonomous official institution. True, the President may call upon 
the military to preserve internal order, but where institutional mili- 
tary matters are concerned the civilian authorities have no control. 
The military’s representative in the Cabinet, the Defence Minister, 
sees to it that the armed forces’ customary generous share of the 
national Budget is not revised downward. It is a price the civilian 
authorities must pay to ensure their own tenure in office. 

Of course there is no guarantee that the military will not again 
suddenly arrogate to itself the privilege of ruling Venezuela. ‘That 
habits a century and a half old cannot be broken overnight was re- 
vealed during President Betancourt’s first year in office when 
several conspiracies had to be quelled. It appears that the Vene- 
zuelan military are torn in several directions. One group of officers 
apparently wants to retain the military’s traditionally dominant role 
in politics in order to resist further labour-leftist evolution, or at 
least slow it down. A second group wants to leave politics to the 
civilians. Some members of this group are devoted professionals; 
others, disillusioned over the failure of Pérez Jiménez to resolve 
major national problems, particularly the social crisis, simply feel 
that this is a time to stay on the sidelines. Still a third group actively 
identifies itself with the reform programme of the Betancourt 
administration and feels itself guardian of the cause of social and 
economic revolution. 

Which group dominates the military at any given time depends 
largely upon external pressures operating upon the armed forces. 
Obviously the traditionalist elements gain strength as political ten- 
sions increase, whether it be due to landlord resistance to agrarian 
reform or to a breakdown of the present coalition Government. 
Time, however, appears to be on the side of the professionalist ele- 
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ments and those who think it essential for the armed forces to reach 
a modus vivendi with the new order rather than bow to the forces 
of tradition. If Rémulo Betancourt can use sufficient skill and 
moderation to carry out his reform programme while at the same 
time keeping the officers out of the presidential palace to the end of 
his constitutional term of office, he will have made an unprece- 
dented first important step in helping to rid the nation of the long 
curse of militarism. Nearly everywhere else in Latin America the 
day of the military politician appears to be passing. Several more 
years of uninterrupted constitutional government in Venezuela will 
do much to initiate the establishment of a civilian tradition there. 


THE CHURCH 


Of the three traditionalist groups, the Catholic Church has prob- 
ably gone furthest in accommodating itself to the revolutionary 
trends. The political role of the Church has varied throughout 
Venezuela’s history. Clerical influence in government has never 
been very strong. From the beginning the right of patronage has 
belonged to the State. Although the Catholic religion was never 
made the State religion in independent Venezuela, until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the higher clergy was closely associated 
with the governing conservative oligarchy and in addition played a 
dominant, nearly exclusive, role in the educational system. 

The coming to power of the Liberal oligarchy in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century ushered in a period of anti-clericalism. Inthe 
1850s, foreign priests were barred, marriage became a civil cere- 
mony, and Protestant religious cults were encouraged. Anti- 
clericalism reached its most extreme phase under Dictator Antonio 
Guzman Blanco. Under this regime (1870-88), the political power 
of the Catholic Church was all but destroyed. The Church in 
Venezuela never fully recovered from the ferocious attacks he made 
upon its wealth, its position in education, and its spiritual and moral 
influence over the people. 

Though some rapprochement between Church and State began 
to occur at the turn of the century, Guzman Blanco’s spate of anti- 
clerical legislation (freedom of worship, civil registry, civil mar- 
riage, prohibition of convents and monasteries, prohibition of re- 
ligious ceremonies outside church buildings) was not removed from 
the statute books by Venezuela’s twentieth-century rulers. Both 
Cipriano Castro (1899-1908) and Gémez (1908-35) maintained an 
air of correctness, but coolness, towards the Church, and although, 
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in recognition of its patronage obligations, the State subsidized the 
Church (mostly in the form of paying clergymen’s salaries), it kept 
the subsidy deliberately low, thus undercutting the strength of the 
Church and worsening the calibre of the priesthood. 

Since 1935 the Church has been making a comeback. Since 
Gomez’s removal of property-holding restrictions it has become 
gradually more wealthy and therefore more independent of the 
State. Though the public education system has absorbed the vast 
majority of students, parochial schools, supported wholly by 
tuition fees and Church grants, have remained important and vigor- 
ous institutions. 

The main reason for the political comeback of the Church, how- 
ever, has been its active intervention in the country’s developing 
social crisis. Immediately after the second World War, the influ- 
ence of prominent Catholic laymen was apparent in the founding 
of the COPEI (Comité Popular Electoral Independiente) party, 
which evolved into a sort of Christian socialist organization with a 
strong interest in the welfare of the people. Also, the Church hier- 
archy itself, by virtue of its criticism of tyranny, administrative ir- 
responsibility, and maldistribution of wealth, played an important 
role in bringing the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship to an end. This 
clerical identification with the rising expectations of the Venezuelan 
masses is in turn strengthening the spiritual and moral influence of 
the Church. 


THE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

One of the principal catalysts in the Venezuelan political process 
is the university students. They have been traditionally active in the 
country’s politics. The autonomous status of the universities has 
afforded the students special licence to participate freely in politics, 
particularly in revolutionary activities. 

In the early nineteenth century, student agitation centred around 
demands for educational reform, particularly in the universities. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century university students became 
the self-appointed repositories of liberal democratic ideals. They 
were usually found in the forefront in resisting political repression, 
in fighting for individual liberties and constitutional rights. In the 
twentieth century they became imbued with a social conscience as 
well, as they began to learn about socialism and Marxism. 

Dictators might attempt to crush them, as did Guzman Blanco, 
Gomez, and Pérez Jiménez, but they would always rise again. True, 
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student leaders would graduate, settle down, and become increas- 
ingly conservative, but there was always a new generation. 

It was primarily at the universities, of course, that fledgling 
civilian politicians received their indoctrination. For example, 
Romulo Betancourt, Jovito Villalba, and Gustavo Machado, 
leaders respectively of the A.D., Democratic Republican Union 
(U.R.D.), and Communist parties, were all student leaders of the 
‘generation of 1928’ which fought so bitterly against the Gomez 
tyranny. 

Central University in Caracas is the headquarters for student 
political action. From here are directed several nation-wide student 
political action groups, each affiliated with one of the various Vene- 
zuelan party organizations. The Communists tend to be much 
stronger in the universities than on the national party level. 

The effectiveness of the students in politics is well illustrated by 
their key role in bringing the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship to an end. 
Following Pérez Jiménez’s destruction in 1952 of the long-cherished 
traditional autonomy of the universities, the students went into un- 
compromising opposition. In 1955 they created a University Front 
to overthrow the dictatorship. They went on strike against tyranny, 
demonstrated in the streets, and during 1957 worked closely with 
the underground Patriotic Junta, which represented all the political 
parties. In the last days of the dictatorship they led the street mobs. 

With the restoration of constitutional government the universi- 
ties have demanded, and received, restoration of their autonomous 
status. Student political activity, though again non-violent, is still 
intense. The professorial element is also heavily inclined towards 
partisan politics. 


LABOUR AND THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


Of the new political pressure groups that have emerged in Vene- 
zuela since the war, organized labour is the largest, most cohesive, 
and therefore the most powerful. Labour probably accounted for 
more than half of the 24 million votes cast in the December 1958 
elections, and the majority of these votes went to the victorious A.D. 
party. The congressional seats won by the Communists were also 
largely accounted for by the labour vote. 

Labour is a new, young force that did not begin to have weight 
in the political balance until the early 1940s. It backed the October 
1945 revolution, but as a political counterpoise to the armed forces 
it proved ineffective in the revolution of November 1948. Whether 
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it is today any better equipped to resist political intervention by the 
military is doubtful. 

The effectiveness of labour as an independent pressure group is 
materially reduced by its close association, via the trade unions, with 
the A.D. and Communist parties, and by the paternalistic attitude 
of the Government—though this appears to be declining somewhat 
—towards the labour movement as a whole. 

Since 1945 various middle groups in Venezuela’s society have 
organized themselves, principally along occupational lines, to exert 
their influence upon the government and the political parties. The 
strongest and most influential of such groups are the domestic 
industrialists (Federacion de Camaras de Industria), the agri- 
cultural producers (Associacién de Productores), and the merchants 
(Associacién de Comercio). The bankers, the engineers, and the 
lawyers have also combined in associations to form pressure groups. 
The power of these middle sectors, a heterogeneous conglomeration 
of unrelated occupational groups, is however weakened by a not- 
able lack of common purposes and ideals. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The channels of legal, non-violent action for the foregoing groups 
are limited to three major political parties—A.D., U.R.D., and the 
Christian Socialists (COPEI). Since all of them are left-of-centre, 
favour land reform, and oppose military political intervention, two 
of the three traditionalist elements (the large landholders and the 
army officers) can only work outside the existing political system, 
and, incidentally, outside the law. The Church has been able to 
work through COPEI. Of the three major parties, U.R.D. is the 
most radical and revolutionary, COPEI the most moderate. The 
ruling A.D. party, though by no means centrist, lies somewhere be- 
tween the two. It is reform-minded, socialistic, and revolutionary. 

Though political parties are becoming institutionalized, the 
tradition of personalism is still strong in Venezuela. The party 
leaders still have immense personal power. Generally, they are able 
to impose their will and ideas with little difficulty or question. 
Today, the leader of the majority A.D. party is also President of the 
Republic. As Head of the State, his personal, executive powers 
dwarf those of the legislative and judicial branches of government. 


EDWIN LIEUWEN 
The author has just completed a study on Venezuela in the Chatham House 
Latin American Information Series. It is hoped that this will be published by 
the Oxford University Press during 1961. 








Change of Scene in Algeria 


WHATEVER the outcome may be, the recent visit to France of two 
emissaries of the G.P.R.A. (the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic) presents a suitable occasion to review the course 
of the Algerian rising. The meetings behind closed doors which 
took place in the Melun mairie from 25 to 29 June, and the sub- 
sequent suspension of negotiations, can be regarded as an interlude 
before the rising of the curtain on the third, and it may be hoped 
final, act of the Franco-Algerian drama. 


ACT I: FROM THE RISING TO THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The first act covered events from the outbreak of the rising on 
1 November 1954 until the proclamation of a ‘Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic’ on 19 September 1958, a little less 
than four years later. In this act the Muslims were the protagonists. 
The spectators witnessed the growth of Algerian national sentiment. 
The amorphous mass which had long lost all faith in existing 
political groups responded with increasing enthusiasm to the stimu- 
lus of a resistance movement which, though long-prepared, con- 
sisted at first of no more than five hundred men armed largely with 
shot-guns. National sentiment became coherent and crystallized. 
Eighteen months later, by the spring of 1956, almost all Muslim 
intellectuals and former leaders were joining the movement which 
had taken the name of the Front of National Liberation (F.L.N.). 
The only notable exception was the old leader, Missali Hadj, with 
part of his followers. But though these refused to sink their in- 
dividuality in the new national organization and preferred to form 
a group of their own, the Mouvement National Algérien (M.N.A.), 
they took a similar line and organized a maquis of their own in cen- 
tral Algeria. By degrees an underground administration was estab- 
lished and the insurgent writ ran unquestioned in large stretches of 
the less accessible countryside. A system of levies, enforced by sum- 
mary punishments and if necessary by executions, provided funds. 
F.L.N. representatives opened offices in all the world’s more irn- 
portant capitals. Within the country, this process reached a climax 
in 1957; in the following year the seal was set on it by the proclama- 
tion of a provisional government in exile. This was set up with the 
approval of the Tunisian and Moroccan Governments, and was 
soon recognized by all Arab States and a few others. 
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Throughout this period French actions were a response to Mus- 
lim initiatives and followed traditional lines. Police and military 
repression was accompanied by the prospect of elections for some 
unspecified body and purpose, and by vague promises of a better 
time to come. A new Governor-General, Jacques Soustelle, re- 
putedly liberal, was appointed and received with traditional sus- 
picion by the European Algerians. A year later he had gone through 
a transformation which was equally traditional and left office as the 
most ardent champion of Algérie Frangaise, the bitter opponent of 
Algerian nationalism, and the idol of the settlers. Guy Mollet, the 
Socialist Premier, brought into power on a programme of peace in 
Algeria, very soon underwent a similar transformation as the result 
of a visit to Algeria on 7 February 1956, during which he was 
greeted by his compatriots with catcalls and a bombardment of 
tomatoes. On returning to France he dispatched an army of 500,000 
men to restore order and appointed Robert Lacoste as Resident 
Minister. 

During all these, strictly conventional, proceedings, an old idea 
was tentatively taken up. As long ago as 1865, Napoleon III had 
stated that France could only hope to retain Algeria indefinitely if 
she made the Algerians so much better off than other Arabs that the 
latter would actually envy them their position. The altruistic efforts 
and the expense which such a task would involve, combined with the 
strong objections of the settlers, always prevented any serious effort 
being made to implement such a project. It proved easier to 
tranquilize public opinion by issuing glossy pamphlets filled with 
misleading statistics to prove that Algerian Muslims were already 
incomparably better off than other Arabs. This propaganda was 
successful in deceiving French and other foreign observers. The 
rising of the Muslims (who had not been deceived) came therefore 
as a shattering shock to those who had regarded Algeria as ‘an 
unshakable rock, under the French flag, from end to end’ (as the 
French expert Robert Montagne wrote in 1953). It was suddenly 
realized that Algeria and the French Union of which it was the 
centrepiece were in imminent peril. 

Something had to be done. Inspired by Germaine Tillion and 
other writers in touch with Muslim realities, first Jacques Soustelle 
and then Robert Lacoste gave the lie direct to the glossy pamphlets. 
Speaking in the Algerian Assembly on 21 February 1956 the newly 
appointed Minister Resident stated that in Algeria ‘five million 
people live with the utmost precariousness on an average income 
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which . . . does not exceed 16,000 francs [say £14] per head per 
year’—an average income less than half that estimated for the 
Egyptian fellah, or two-thirds of that for the Indian peasant. 
Efforts were to be made at once to bring about some improvement. 
The previous three departments were increased to twelve. A certain 
distribution of land to Muslim cultivators was promised; the num- 
ber of schools would be increased, and the introduction of Muslims 
into the administration accelerated. In order to restore contact with 
the people, Special Administrative Sectors (S.A.S.) were created 
and staffed with selected officers familiar with the local language and 
accustomed to handling Muslims. 

Neither the measures nor the presentation of them was sufficiently 
spectacular to have any effect on Muslim opinion. The projects 
themselves, however, were to develop greatly later on and to act as a 
major salve to the now troubled French conscience. They made it 
possible to maintain that whatever the cause of Muslim Algerian 
pauperization might have been, it was now the duty of France, in- 
deed a great act of altruism on her part, to remain in Algeria, since 
she and she only had the knowledge, and was willing to produce the 
funds, necessary to create a prosperous Muslim people. Army 
officers, at first highly suspicious of any recognition of Muslim 
grievances, were gradually won over. This was partly due to genuine 
idealism, particularly among the S.A.S. officers, and partly to poli- 
tical calculation. In Indo-China they had seen how a people who had 
been subjected to suitable indoctrination would accept the complete 
loss of political rights for the sake of the better material conditions 
which the regime promised to create. Side by side with the reforms, 
therefore, a psychological action service was set up. This, however, 
proved totally ineffective; for it ignored the fact that the driving 
force in Indo-China had been provided by native leaders. 

By the time the curtain fell at the close of the first act, the spec- 
tators had seen Algerian national sentiment attain full consciousness 
and become the keynote of Muslim thinking. On the French side 
an immense military and administrative apparatus had been built 
up; propaganda went hand in hand with repression, including the 
use of torture. Machinery was being created to bring about an im- 
provement in the living conditions of France’s Algerian subjects. 
From off-stage it had been learnt that the protectorates over the 
sister countries of ‘Tunisia and Morocco had been abandoned. 
All forces were being concentrated upon the more essential 
Algeria. 
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ACT Il: THE ADVENT OF DE GAULLE 


Act IT overlaps a little in time, for it began on 13 May 1958. In this 
act the Europeans in Algeria and in France were the protagonists. 
As the curtain rose, the former were discovered sacking the large 
and comfortable offices of the Government General in Algiers. 
This insubordination had been inspired by the belief that a new 
French Government might be thinking of negotiating with the 
F.L.N. The army officers were at first taken aback but, being 
themselves disgusted with the instability of French Cabinets, went 
on to take charge of the movement. A common basis of policy was 
found in the slogans of ‘integration’ and ‘de Gaulle to power’. As 
the plot developed, however, it gradually became clearer and clearer 
that General de Gaulle himself, while approving of the second 
proposition, had no use for the first. His own preference was for an 
associated but autonomous state, described by him later as an 
‘Algerian Algeria’, closely linked with France. He let the laboriously 
approved Lot-Cadre' lapse, but in other respects deviated hardly at 
all from the objectives of previous Governments, which themselves 
differed little from the avowed purpose of the Statute of Algeria of 
1947 that had declared Algeria to be ‘a group of departments 
endowed with a civic personality, financial autonomy, and an 
organization special to itself’. 

This attitude was not at all welcome either to the European 
community or to the officers who had brought General de Gaulle to 
power, and in due course one of the most eminent of the latter, 
General Massu, was to be dismissed for stating that they had per- 
haps made a mistake in doing so. General Massu and the settlers 
may well be right in believing that an associated state would at 
once find the way to independence as Morocco and Tunisia had 
already done. In their opinion the only way to keep the Muslims 
and Algeria within the French orbit was to make it quite clear that 
in no circumstances would they be permitted to leave it. The means 
of reconciling this with the principle of self-determination was 
‘integration’, that is, to absorb Algeria into France. The Muslims 
would thus become a relatively small minority in a much bigger 
unit, stretching from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset. 

In other respects, too, de Gaulle’s administration followed direc- 
tives laid down by his predecessors, but with greater determination. 
‘Pacification’ was carried on with increased energy and casualties 


1 The ‘framework’ law, passed in January 1958, governing a projected new 
regime for Algeria. 
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mounted to new levels. At the same time the conciliatory policy 
towards Tunisia and Morocco, planned by preceding Governments, 
was no longer allowed to be sabotaged by such unauthorized 
military initiatives as the bombardment of Sakiet. The promises of 
material betterment were multiplied to a degree which made them, 
humanly speaking, incapable of fulfilment. Known as the Con- 
stantine Plan from de Gaulle’s speech in that town on 3 October 
1958, their codification alone required the services of a staff of 1,500 
Christians and Muslims for over a year. In announcing the plan, de 
Gaulle undertook that within five years salaries and allowances 
would be raised to the French level; that two-thirds of all Muslim 
children—that is, 1,125,000 extra pupils—would be found school 
places within the same period; that 625,000 acres of land would be 
distributed to Muslim cultivators; that houses would be built to 
accommodate a million people; that a great metallurgical works 
would be created at Béne which, with other industrial and com- 
mercial developments, would provide employment for an additional 
400,000 workers. 

Meanwhile universal suffrage, with one Muslim equal to one 
French vote, was actually introduced and a referendum and care- 
fully conditioned elections were held in November 1958. Seventy- 
one seats in the French Parliament were allotted to deputies from 
Algeria, two-thirds of them to be filled by Muslims. In renewing 
the cease-fire appeal made by his predecessors to the insurgents, 
General de Gaulle endeavoured to render it more acceptable by 
recognizing the courage of the fighters, though he still poured scorn 
on what he called the ‘external organization of the rebellion’. When, 
however, this produced no response during the year which followed 
and there began to be a certain restiveness of opinion in France, he 
made a striking advance. On 16 September 1959 he announced that 
the only solution worthy of France was that the Algerians should 
decide their future for themselves. But this was to be brought about 
in a way determined exclusively by the French Government. Within 
four years after the establishment of peace (defined as the occur- 
rence of less than two hundred incidents in a year) a referendum 
would be held. This would offer the electors three choices— 
integration (referred to disparagingly as ‘frenchification’), associa- 
tion, or secession. It was however indicated, and later specifically 
stated, that a majority for secession would mean partition. Algerian 
territory would be allotted to the minority who voted for the French 
connection, while the majority would receive what remained. Since 
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those who are likely to vote in favour of the connection are to be 
found mainly in the ports, where all the industry is situated, and on 
the most fertile lands, it appears that the seceding majority would 
be left in a state approaching destitution. 

Nevertheless, the recognition of the right of the Algerians to 
decide their future by a majority vote was a revolutionary step 
which went half-way towards the F.L.N.’s position. The Provisional 
Government welcomed the recognition of the principle as a great 
victory which their struggle had won, but declared that their willing- 
ness to negotiate a cease-fire must be subject to agreement on con- 
ditions ensuring real freedom of choice at the referendum and the 
rejection of partition. Though nothing further emerged in the form 
of negotiations, the suggestion was sufficient to cause the less 
responsible Europeans in Algeria to organize another demonstra- 
tion (24 January 1960) and to set up two barricaded camps in the 
heart of Algiers in the hope of provoking a further change of regime. 
But this time the army would not go with them, though it handled 
them very gently. Seeing that sentiment in France was also un- 
favourable to their cause, the insurrectionists yielded in face of 
General de Gaulle’s resolute attitude, hoping that a better moment 
would come and an initiative originate in France. Following this 
episode, however, the General found it necessary in the course of a 
tour of army posts in Algeria to reassure the officers. In private 
conversations with them he confirmed that operations against the 
rising would not be relaxed, and that the presence of the army would 
still be required after a cease-fire and until the conclusion of the 
referendum. 

Nevertheless, when there were still no signs of the rising coming 
to an end or of a ‘third force’ arising among the Muslims in favour of 
an associated state, the General on 14 June in the course of a broad- 
cast to the nation addressed a further appeal to the insurgents, this 
time recognizing them as the ‘leaders of the insurrection’ and avoid- 
ing the use of wounding terms or the mention of unacceptable con- 
ditions. In view of this marked change of emphasis, two emissaries 
at last proceeded to France. But the French representatives con- 
fined themselves to informing them of the conditions in which 
negotiations could be conducted, without admitting any discussion 
on possible modifications. ‘The Provisional Government therefore 
announced, after hearing their report, that while it remained ready 
for negotiations at any time it did not consider the present moment 
opportune. In a subsequent broadcast its leader, Ferhat Abbas, 
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amplified this by pointing out that there was a considerable differ- 
ence between the public declarations of the French Government 
and its policy in practice. The Provisional Government, he said, 
could not commit the country’s future on the basis of public dis- 
courses, which had no binding (‘only a relative’) value, but only on 
the basis of duly negotiated agreements. 


ACT III: A CEASE-FIRE AND AFTER? 

The curtain has still to rise on the third act, and the dénouement 
can be conjectured only on the basis of conditions today. These are 
totally different from those of 1954. At that time the two contestants 
faced one another with quite irreconcilable demands. ‘The French 
Government would consider no proposition which would weaken 
the link between Algeria and France; the F.L.N. would negotiate 
only if the principle of Algerian independence were first recognized. 
‘Today there is agreement that the future of Algeria is to be settled 
by her own inhabitants. The differences now concern the terms of 
the cease-fire and conditions preceding and during the plebiscite. 

‘These are indeed no mere formalities. The position of the F.L.N. 
pending and during the election will have a profound influence on 
the result. It is no doubt the hope of the French Government to re- 
introduce party members into peaceful political life in Algeria as 
individuals, not as a party entitled on its record to play a major part 
in the organization and supervision of the elections. Remembering 
the past history of Algeria, the Provisional Government is not in the 
least likely to put itself at the mercy of the French army and ad- 
ministration in this way, but will demand unimpeachable guarantees 
for the period leading up to the plebiscite and during its implementa- 
tion. It will probably request the formation of mixed commissions, 
with the F.L.N. participating as such, or, alternatively, international 
supervision. There can be no doubt of the sincere desire of both sides 
to bring the war to an end. But the General is hoping that the fatigue 
and sufferings of the insurgents will enable the army to restore order 

if necessary, even without an agreed cease-fire. ‘The Provisional 
Government, on the other hand, reckons that continued resistance 
will bring a new, more favourable offer, perhaps even by September. 

Meanwhile the country, for its Muslim inhabitants, has become 
one vast reformatory. It has been cut off from its neighbours, 
‘Tunisia and Morocco, by prohibited zones; these have been emp- 
tied of their inhabitants (many of whom are refugees in the neigh- 
bouring lands), enclosed by electrified entanglements, strongly 
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patrolled, lit by searchlights, and covered by artillery. The coast is 
guarded by the French navy which intercepts any suspect vessel. 
‘The Saharan limits are kept under observation from the air. Within 
the country at least 150,000 Muslims have been killed in the fighting 
or reprisals, and some 10,000 French officers and men. One and a 
quarter million villagers have been ‘regrouped’ under the direct con- 
trol of the French authorities. The thousand villages of the Kabyle 
country have themselves also been reduced by ‘regrouping’ to 750, 
and a French military post established in every third village. This 
means that a third of the inhabitants of Algeria are prisoners not only 
on account of the barriers by which the whole country is enclosed 
but also in the sense that they must have a permit to leave their en- 
forced place of residence, even for the purpose of cultivating their 
own fields if they have any. There is hardly a Muslim family which 
has not lost one or more members, killed by French forces, assassin- 
ated as a traitor by his compatriots, or imprisoned with or without 
trial and possibly tortured. 

On the other hand, good conduct by the inmates brings rewards. 
They have been given votes, even if conditions do not yet permit 
them to use them as they might wish. Muslims are being admitted 
more freely into the public service. As credits permit, handsome 
villages are being built to replace the hovels into which the re- 
grouped persons are at first huddled. ‘These villages have piped 
water, electricity, a school, and medical services, and they them- 
selves elect a Muslim ‘mayor’ to carry out the instructions of the 
French authorities. A hundred and fifty thousand Muslims are now 
serving as auxiliaries with the French forces or in the village ‘self- 
defence’ units, often less from political sympathy than as a means 
of gaining a livelihood and of avoiding excessive police inqui- 
sition. In the big cities there is an air of boom due to the vast 
expenditure which the war has brought with it. New building in 
Algiers and Oran is impressive and hotel rooms are impossible to 
find. But though progress is being made in education and health 
services, the Constantine Plan as a whole is in the doldrums. The 
project for the steel works at Bone, the expected extensions in 250 
existing factories, and the promised creation of new enterprises are 
not so much a measure of new private capital being invested as of the 
scale of government aid and urging. On the whole the flight of capital 
is greater than the influx. Only 20,000 of the 400,000 new jobs which 
were to be produced by the Constantine Plan are yet in sight and 
many of these are likely to go to Europeans. ‘I'he reforms are essen- 
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tially paternalistic, and their effect is to submerge the Muslims 
further and further under an army of French officials and experts. 
Meanwhile such elements of Arabic culture as had hitherto sur- 
vived are forced deeper underground or destroyed. There is no sign 
in French-controlled Algeria of Muslims taking the lead and doing 
things for themselves as they do in the nationalist organizations. 

As for the rising itself, the army are justified in claiming that it 
has been contained and that the large formations have been broken 
up in many areas. Movement is fairly easy for Europeans in the day- 
time provided that they keep to the safe roads and areas. But there 
are no signs of the rising coming to an end, or of sentiments more 
favourable to France coming into being among the Muslims. On 
the contrary, nationalistic feelings have been enhanced by the 
changes which have occurred outside, as well as within, the country. 
In 1954 Indo-China was the only French territory in the process of 
achieving independence. Tunisia had just been promised internal 
autonomy; Mohammed V of Morocco was an exile in Madagascar 
and ben Arafa was installed in Rabat. For the African portions of the 
French Union there was still no talk of independence. In the Middle 
East the Suez Canal had not yet been nationalized, Syria was still an 
independent State, and Iraq was still ruled by the Hashemites and 
Nuri Said. Cumulatively the effect of the subsequent changes has 
been enormous. The Algerian Muslims find it harder than ever to 
understand why they alone of Arab and African peoples should be 
denied the independence granted freely to peoples far less qualified 
to exercise it. 

In France the effect is hardly less marked. General de Gaulle’s 
Government, it is true, appears to be still hoping to mobilize 
Muslim opinion in support of an Algeria organized as a federation 
of Arab, Berber, European, and perhaps Jewish communities, 
associated with France. Nevertheless, the liquidation of the French 
Union makes the possible detachment of Algeria seem less rather 
than more painful than before. On the other hand the sentiment 
of the army and of the Europeans in Algeria has still to be reckoned 
with; General de Gaulle himself is obviously still as hesitant 
about Algeria as he was about the African states before he under- 
took the journey in which he offered the possibility of indepen- 
dence and Guinea, to his indignation, opted for it. It is possible 
that the Algerian leaders are right in thinking that the independence 
of Algeria is not far over the horizon. 
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